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Price Two Dollars per annum, payable in advance.|to that port October 23,1861. The first stopping|of Spitzenberg, shut in by pack ice, and were af- 
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Subscriptions and Payments received by 


JOHN RICHARDSON sail, (going northward through Melville Bay,) Aug.|North Pole was wholly given up on account of the 


at No. 116 NORTH FOURTH STREET, UP stairs, |Vessel entered Smith’s Straits, Sept. 2. The ice] The Nerth Atlantic Telegraph Explorations.— 


Postage to any part of Pennsylvania, for three|quarters on the east coast about ten miles north of| various plans have been suggested for accomplish. 
months, if paid in advance, three and a-quarter cents ; 


to any part of the United States, for three months, if 
paid in advance, six and a-half cents. 





The United States, Dr. I. I. Hayes, commander, |its chief objects. The ships lay for more than a 
set sail from Boston, Juiy 10, 1860, and returned | month in the Treurenberg Bay, on the north coast 





place was Proven, in lat. 72°, then Upernavik, and|torwards much hindered by bad weather and 
then Tessuisak, in lat. 73° 40’, from which he set|other difficulties, while the sled expedition to the 


22,1860. After various repulses by the ice, the| floating ice—Petermann’s Journal. 
was so extraordinarily thick that it prevented any|Since the possibility of a transatlantic telegraph fi 


access to the western eoast of the straits, and Dr.| was so successfully demonstrated by C. Field and 
Hayes contrary to his plan was driven into winter|his associates in their great experiment of 1858, ‘ 


PHILADELPHIA. 





Cape Alexander and about twenty miles south in|ing the same results in a manner more likely to tf 
latitude, and ninty miles south by coast line of be of lasting service. The scheme upon which ‘ 
Dr. Kane’s winter quarters in 1854-5. He named | most attention has been bestowed, proposes to run iQ 




































Recent Exploring Expeditions. of Dr. Hayes’s dog team, the death of his chief 


The Polar Expedition of Dr. Hayes—The re-|fered with the proposed sledge journey to the 
turn of Dr. I. I. Hayes, who set sail from Boston, North,—but persevering, amidst great obstacles, 
July 10, 1860, for the purpose of adding to|Dr. Hayes suceeded in going as far north as 81° 
our knowledge of the Arctic Regions, and especially |35’ latitude which he attained on the 18th of May. 
of ascertaining whether there is an open Polar 
Sea, has already been mentioned in this journal 
(xxxii, 452.) Immediately after his arrival in 
Boston he addressed a letter to Henry Grinell, 
Esq., President of the American Geographical 
Society in New York, and on the 13th of Novem- 
ber he made a public statement before the same 
society, under whose auspices in part he went forth, 
in respect to the results which his expedition ac- 
complished. A few days later he addressed the 
Academy of Natural Sciences in Philadelphia 
upon the same subject. Full reports of these com- 
munications have been made in the newspapers of 
the day, but so far as we are aware Dr. Hayes has 
not yet printed any complete authentic account of 
his voyage. 


In a letter addressed to Prof. B. Silliman, Jr., 
he speaks as follows in reference to one of these 
addresses ; 
undertake in it a discussion of results, for my ma- 
terials are yetunreduced. I shall merely describe 
what I saw and what was done in behalf of the 
science of the Arctic regions. My materials are I 
believe of much value. Since tue death of A. 
Sonntag I have laboured almost alone, and of 
course | have not done all that might have been 
accomplished by a corps of workers. The duties 
of my command occupied much of my time and 
I embraced every opportunity to collect photo- 
graphic views. Of these I have nearly two hun- 
dred, many of them quite good. My scientific 
friends will, I trust therefore be lenient towards 
any imperfections or deficiencies in my results. The 
photographic views especially of the glaciers will 
not be without a certain scientific value. 

“The expedition bas been for the most part for- 
tunate and satisfactory.” 

Awaiting from Dr. Hayes a more elaborate 
stalement of the voyage, we place upon record 
here for convenience of reference a few of the 
principal data. 


his harbour Port Foulke after a distinguished|a line from the North of Scotland to the Faeroe 
From “ Silliman’s Journal. | member of the Philadelphia Academy. ‘he loss|Islands a distance of about two hundred and 
twenty-five miles, thence to Iceland about three 
hundred miles, thence to South Greenland about a 
six hundred miles and thence to the coast of ‘ 
Labrador also about six hundred miles. The iy 

greatest of these intervals in which the telegraph 
wire would necessarily be submerged is less than 4 
a third of the distance between the points on the 
coasts of Ireland and Newfoundland which were “¥ 
succesfully united in the experiment above re- 4 
ferred to. j 
In one of the meetings of the Royal Geogra- a 
phical Society last year, this new project was dis- 
cussed, and a great deal of fresh matter pertaining 
to the physical geography of the regions specified, 
was brought forward. Five papers were read. 
The first by Capt. McClintock, R. N., gave an ac- } 
count of his soundings on the Bulldog in the sum- { 
| 




























(Concluded from page 222.) scientific reliance, A. Sonntag, the peculiar condi- 
THE POLAR REGIONS. tion of the ice and other difficulties seriously inter- 


He returned to his winter quarters in June. The 
remainder of the summer he spent in scientific re- 
searches and in making ready for his return voy- 
age. He saw no reason to suppose that by spend- 
ing a second winter in that high latitude he 
could with his reduced force accomplish enough to 
warrant the increased expenditure. The results of 
his voyage are thus briefly stated : 

“1. A detailed survey of the west coast of 
North Baffin Bay, Smith Strait, Kennedy Channel, 
and the extension of the survey to the north of 1 
any previous explorations. This survey embraces|gave a report of the soundings on the Fox under 
about 1,300 miles of coast line. command of Capt. Young. The third paper was 

“2. The discovery of a new channel opening} report of an exploration of the Feeroes and Ice- 
westward from Smith Strait, parallel with Jones’ |land by Dr. John Rae. The fourth paper was by 
and Lancaster Sounds. J. W. Tayler, Esq., on the Fiords of South Green- 

“3, A detailed survey of the coasts of Whale|land, and the fifth was by Col. T. P. Shaffner on 
Sound, and the coasts to the north and south of it.| Electric Circuits. These papers are printed in the 
This survey embraces about six hundred miles of|Proceedings of the Royal Geographical Society, 
coast line. Vol. v, No. ii. 

“4, Surveys of glaciers by which their rate of| From the paper of Sir Leopold M’Clintock we: 
movement is estimated. make the following extracts in relation to the 
“5. Complete sets of pendulum experiments. soundings which were made under his directions. 

“6. Sets of magnetic experiments at Port| ‘ Leaving the Feeroe Isles on the 6th of July, 
Foulke, Cape Isabella, in Whale Sound, at Uper-|we sounded across towards Ingolfsholde upon the 

i 
| 
| 



















mer of 1860. The second by Sir C. T. Bright 


Indeed it is too soon to expect him to 


“You will understand that I do not 


navik and Godheva. southeast shore of Iceland, a distance of 280 
“7, Topographic and hydrographic surveys, in- | miles, and found the depth to be generally less 
cluding tidal observations. than 300 fathoms, the greatest depth being 680 
“8, Large collections of specimens of natural fathoms. The specimens of the bottom consisted 1 
history, and geological and mineralogical collec-|chiefly of five sand, or mud and broken shells, and, 
hin in two instances, of minute volcanic debris; the 
temperature of the sea at 100 fathoms below the i 
surface scarcely varied from 46°. ‘The depth of 
water upon this section of the telegraph route is 
so moderate that it would be an easy matter to 
lay down a cable between Faroe and Iceland. 
Since my return I find that Beru Fiord, upon the 
east coast of Iceland, has been examined with a 
view to its selection as the landing-place for a 
cable; it is about 80 miles to the northeast of In- 
golfsholde, and has the advantage of being some- 
what nearer to Feroc.” 


“9. A continuous set of meteorological observa- 
tions. 

“10, An extensive collection of Photographic 
views. 

“11, The accomplishment of a more northern 
latitude than ever before attained upon land. 

12. Fresh confirmation of theories respecting 
the open Polar Sea.” 

Torrell’s Polar Expedition.—The Swedish Po- 
lar expedition under Torrell which was_ fitted 
out with extraordivary completeness bas failed in 


—_—_—. en Ew OL 
* * * * “Five days of very calm weather en-|the Lord, and become one spirit with him ; finding | of the Scottish knights of the middle age, the age 
abled us to complete the line of soundings between| that daily removing from thee, [whieh is to be re- of ebivalry. Hisson had nothing in him of the mid- 


Faxe Bay (on the southwest coast of Iceland) and 
the southeast coast of Greenland. The depths 
generally were very regular, the greatest being 
1572 fathows, and situated in mid-channel; but 
when within 40 miles of Greenland the depth de- 
creased from 806 fathoms to 228 fathoms, in the 
short distance of 3} geographical miles. 

“The nature of the bottom was chiefly ouze, 
that is, fine mud partly consisting of minute or- 
ganic remains; but near to Iceland volcanic mud 
and sand were more frequently brought up. The 
temperature of the sea at 100 fathoms below the 
surface gradually diminished from 46° degrees 
near Iceland, to 39° off the Greenland coast. 
Circumstances which it is unnecessary to allude to 
here prevented me from commencing before 13th 
August the line of soundings between the south- 
west coast of Grecnland and Hamilton Inlet on 
the Labrador coast, a distance of 550 miles. 

“The Greenland shore was still blockaded by 
such a vast accumulation of drift-ice that we could 
not approach within 45 miles of it, at which dis- 
tance the depth was ascertained to be 1175 fath- 
oms. This line of soundings to Hamilton Inlet 
shows that the greatest depth—which is in mid- 
chanvel—is 2032 fathoms; and that the decrease 
is very gradual until within about 80 miles of 
Labrador, where there is a change from about 
900 fathoms to 150 in 7 or 8 miles. 

“The ocean-bed consisted of ouze, but with 
fewer microscopic organisms than previously met 
with, whilst the average temperature of the sea at 
100 fathoms below the surface was 40°. 

“Seven days were all I could devote to the ex- 
amination of Hamilton Inlet. Its length was 
found to be 120 miles, whilst its width varies from 
about 15 miles at its mouth to scarcely half a mile 
at the ‘‘ Narrows,” which are about half way up 
to its head, and above which it expands into an 
inland sea of about 20 miles in width. All this great 
inlet was r.pidly explored, its main channel from the 
“ Narrows” to seaward was sounded, and the whole 
laid down by — Reed, master and assi-tant-sur- 
veyor, with sufficient accuracy for ordinary pur- 


to meet the requirements of a cable route, nor even 
to decide whether a cable should be landed there. 

“We found the depths to be very irregular, aud 
seldom sufficient to secure a submerged cable from 
disturbance by icebergs. A perfect survey is ab- 
solutely necessary, and may show that the shallow 
water and reefs of rocks, which to our imperfect 


moved,] even by the mighty arm and pure opera-| 
tion of his Spirit, till all that is contrary be done 
away; then may thy soul dwell with its Beloved, 
in fuliness of joy, life, and peace for evermore.— 
from a Leiter of Isaac Fenington, 
Martyrdom of Patrick Hamilton, 

Within a few hours of the sentence passed on 

him by the Archbishop of St. Andrew’s, the -take 


was ready for the martyr, and the martyr for the| 
The spirit of power and of love was upon, 


istake, 
him. The officials of the archbishop offered him 
his life if he would recant the confession he had 
made in the cathedral. But in vain. The exe- 
cutioners then stepped forward and bound him to 
the stake by an iron chain. Thus bound, he prayed, 
like his Master, for his persecutors: for “ there 
were many of them blinded by ignorance, that they 
knew not what they did.” For himself he prayed 
that Christ “ would strengthen him by his Holy 
Spirit, that he might stedfastly abide the cruel 
pains of fire.” The fagots were kindled thrice, but 
the flames took no steady hold of the pile, and the 
good man’s sufferings were protracted in conse. 
quence. The flames were at last thoroughly kin- 
dled. But, surrounded by them, he still remem- 
bered in his torments his widowed mother, and 
commended her with his dying breath to the care 
and sympathy of his friends. When nearly burnt 
through his middle by the fiery chain, a voice in the 
crowd of spectators called aloud to him, that if he 
still had faith in the doctrine for which he died, 
he should give a last sign of hisconstancy. Where- 
upon he raised three fingers of his half-consumed 
hand, and held them steadily in that position till he 
ceased to live. His last audible words were “ How 
long, Lord, shall darkness overwhelm this king- 
dom? how long wilt thou suffer this tyranny of 
men? Lord Jesus, receive my spirit.” The exe- 
cution iasted for nearly six hours ; “ but during all 
that time,” says one who witnessed with profound 
emotion the whole scene—Alexander Alane, then! 
a canon of St. Andrew's but thenceforward a re- 
former and sufferer for Christ’s sake—“ the martyr) 
never gave one sign of impatience or anger, nor) 
ever called to heaven for vengeance upon his per- | 
secutors : so great was his faith, so strong his con-| 
fidence in God.” 

Thus tragically but gloriously died, on the 29th | 
of February, 1528, when only four-and-tweuty | 
years of age, this noble martyr in a noble cause. | 
“ The death of Sir Patrick, the father, on the streets 


dle age, save the noble and generous blood which it 
transmitted to him. He was the first illustrious 
Scotsman of modern times.—From “ Work and 
Conflict.” 


Flying Foxes of Ceylon—There are more sin- 
gular inhabitants of Ceylon trees than monkeys, 
The flying-foxes hang from them like fruit. ‘The 
flight of these creatures is directed by means of a 
membrane attached to the inner-side of each of 
the hind-legs, and kept distended at the lower ex- 
tremity by a projecting bone, just as a fore-and-aft 
sail is distended by a “ gaff.” “Over the entire sur- 
face of the thin membrane of which they are formed, 


iby means of which the animal is enabled during 
the darkness to direct its motions with security, 
avoiding objects against contact with which, at such 
times, its eyes and other senses would be insuffi- 
cient to protect it.’ By day they suspend them- 
|selves from the highest branches of the silk-cotton 
|trees, hanging by the claws of the hind-legs, with 
‘the head turned upward, and pressing the chin 
against the breast. At sunset, taking wing, they 
hover, with a murmuring sound occasioned by the 
| beating of their broad membraneous wings, around 
the fruit-trees, on which they feed till morning, 
when they resume their pensile attitude as before. 
They hang in such prodigious numbers, that the 
branches often give way beneath their accumulated 
weight. They fly in clouds as thick as bees or 
midges, ‘ When at rest or asleep, the disposition 
of the limbs of the flying-fox is most curious. At 
such times, it suspends itself by one foot only, bring- 
ing the other close to its side, and thus it is en- 
abled to wrap itself in the ample folds of its wings, 
which envelop it like a mantle, leaving only its 
upturned head uncovered. Its fur is thus protected 
from damp and rain, and to some extent its body 
is sheltered from the sun. As it collects its food 
by means of its mouth, either when on the wing or 
when suspended within reach of it, the flying-fox 


‘is always more or less liable to have the spoil 


wrested from it by its intrusive companions before 
it can make good its way to some secure retreat 
in which to devour it unmolested. In such con- 
flicts they bite viciously, tear each other with their 
hooks, and scream incessantly till, taking to flight, 
the persecuted one reaches some place of safety, 
where he hangs by one foot, and grasping the fruit 
he has secured in the claws and opposable thumb 
of the other, he hastily reduces it to lumps, with 





knowledge appeared intricate and unfavourable, of Ediuburgh eight years before, was the death of | Which he stuffs his cheek-pouches till they become 
may not only be avoided, but may afford a sureja hero of chivalry,” says Professor Lorimer, in his 4istended like those of a monkey; then suspended 
protection against the intrusion of icebergs within) Life of Patrick Hamilton: “ the death of his son, /! safety he commences to chew and suck the 


poses; but these soundings are not nearly sufficien 
| 


the mouth of the inlet. ‘There are some small 
rocky islets off the mouth of this inlet, and of these 
Hern Islets lie nearly in the middle and contract 
the widest channel of entrance to about 5 miles; 


fathoms. Had the depth of water amounted to 
70 fathoms in as far as this position, 1 would not 


hesitate in pronouncing favourably of Hamilton|presence of danger, the same forwardness in the} upon me, for the sake of others. 


at St. Andrew's, was the death of a hero of reli-| 
gion, in the noble battle of God’s truth, in the high | 
service of the religious emancipation of his country. | 


juices, rejecting the refuse with his tongue.” 


Strong Arguments or wise Considerations in the 


! In both sire and son we discover the same high flesh/y Wisdom.—As touching disputes, indeed, I 
the greatest depth obtained in this channel was 49| sense of honour and duty, as they severally under-|have uo love to them: Truth did not enter my 


stood what honour and duty required at their| 
hands; in both the same intrepid daring in the 


heart that way, nor do I expect to propagate it in 
others that way; yet, sometimes a necessity is laid 
And truly, when 


Inlet as a terminus to the cable from Greenland.” | path of self-devotion. But along with these grand |I do feel a necessity, I doit in great fear; not trust- 


oe 


Be Litile, Low and Poor.—The Lord God of 


resemblances there were also exhibited some strik- | 
ing contrasts. ‘he father died a victim to the fac- 


ing in my spear or bow, I mean, in strong argu- 
ments or wise considerations, which I (of myself) 


my life be thy Teacher; point thy mind to the pure|tion and ambition of his powerful house: the son'can gather or comprehend ; but, I look up to the 
seed of the kingdom, and open it to thee;—make|gave himself a sacrifice to his country and the Lord for the guidance, help, and demonstration of 


thee so little, that thou mayst enter into it, and 
keep thee so low and poor, that thou mayst abide; 
in it; managing these troublesome times in the out- 
ward, for thy advantage in the inward ; that the 
city and temple of the living God may be built in 
it, and thou mayst know him daily dwelling and 
walking therein. ‘Thus, mayst thou be married to 


church of God. The father poured out his blood | 
in the tragie rage of insulted honour, and to vindi- | 
cate his good name as a soldier and a Hawilton: | 
his son yielded his life with the calm and gentle, | 
but resolute, fortitude of a martyr, praying with 
his last breath, ‘ Father, forgive them.” The 
brave Sir Patrick died thé last, or all but the last, | 


his Spirit, that way may be made thereby in men’s 
hearts for the pure seed to be reached to, wherein 
the true conviction, and thorough conversion of the 
soul to God, is witnessed. I had far rather be feel- 
ing Christ's life, Spirit, and power in my own heart, 
than disputing with others about them.—/saac 
Penington, 





sentiert nerves of the utmost delicacy are distributed, 


THE FRIEND. 


Selected, 
The Forgotten Sheaf. : 

Some weeks after the close of harvest, when all 
the grain had been ripened, reaped, and safely 
stored, | was walking with a farmer across one of 


his own bare stubble fields, when suddenly in a hol- | 


low spot we came upon a single sheaf of corn lying 
on the ground alone. The owner of the field, yield- 


ing to a habit, which operated like an instinct, of| 


preserving with scrupulous care every portion of 
the precious food of man, instantly stooped and 
grasped the sheaf, with the intention of carrying 
it home. Somewhat to his surprise, it did not come 
easily to his hand, as it would have done in har- 
vest. Thereupon he seized it with both handsand 
pulled; but it stuck fast and resisted his effort. 
The reason was soon mae plain. In the hurry of 
that busy sunny day whenthedried corn was carried | 
from the field to the stackyard, this sheaf had ac- 
cidentally dropped from the cart and fain in the hol- 
low unseen. After the harvest, showers had come ; 
and after the showers, heat. Although the sheaf 


| treasure, filling the husbandman’s bosom, and glad- 
| dening his heart,—lying outeast in the furrow now, 
|a black decaying heap. “ Let him that thinketh 
ihe standeth take heed lest he fall.” 

Ah! young converts, you are not done with dan- 
ger yet! The world has a proverb for you, good 
jand useful in its own place,—* Do not halloo till 
| you are out of the wood ;” and the Scripture has 
also its own proverb prepared for your case,—"* Let 
;not him that putteth ou his armour boast himself 
as he that putteth it off.” When you grow care- 
less or confident, you will certainly stumble. 
Watch and pray that ye enter not into temptation. 
The dangers are many and various, but the one 
which is perhaps most to be dreaded, and to which 
our attention is at present specially called, is the 
insinuating, enticing, and deadening power of the 
world. 

The danger of the young convert is like the dan- 
ger of the sheaf of corn. He has passed through 
deep waters. His sins, while he felt they were not 
forgiven, so pressed him down that his heart within 





had been once dry and ready for safe preservation 
in the granary, it had not continued in that con- 
dition, when left lying on the ground. Exposed 
first to the moisture and then to the warmth, and 
not turned over or moved for many days, the grains 
of corn in the sheaf began to smell the ground 
again. They swelled and burst, and sent down 
some small roots as if to feel their way. ‘These 
penetrated into the earth, and tasted its sap, and 
sogrew stronger. Others followed, and now thous- 
ands of strong fibres were deeply bedded in the 
soil and greedily drinking up its moisture. The 


whole sheaf was glued to the ground, and wholly 
spoilt. 
garner; it was unfit for either seed or food. 


It could not now take its place in the 
It 
must needs be cast away as chaff. 

The sight was a sad one; the farmer seemed to 
sigh as he wrenched it violently from the ground, 
examined its hopelessly corrupt condition, and then 
threw it away as useless. The kind of the loss 
more than the quantity, grated harshly upon the 
instincts of the husbandman. The sight ef good 
grain, that had once been almost saved, turned 
into corruption again by lying too long on the ground 
and too close to it, seemed to cast the shadow of 
a greater sorrow heavily over his heart. 

The image of that once rich and promising, but 
now fallen, ruined, outcast sheaf, remained in my 
mind all the day; and at night when I was alone, 
it occupied and absorbed my thoughts. The Lord 
Jesus, when he was here on earth, often walked 
through cultivated fields at various stages of their 
progress ; aud he seems never to have allowed any 


him melted and became as water. After he had 
lain a while in a horror of great darkness, he was 
led at last into light and liberty. Christ came to 
him, and his coming was like the morning. At 
his appearing the shadows flew away. Having no 
righteousness of his own, he grasped the righteous- 
ness of God by faith. Trusting in the blood of 
Christ for pardon of sin, he enjoyed peace with 
God. 

Well : but perhaps it is a year or two years since 
he passed, as he believes from death into life ; and he 
walks less tremblingly, less watehfully, less prayer- 
fully, than at first. Worldly company becomes 
pleasant again, and he begins to think he may en- 
Joy it without sin. Young people near him, who 
have neither felt their own sinus a burden, nor 
tasted the redeeming love of Christ, go freely into 
pleasures from which he stands aloof. The old 
appetite revives. Christ’s yoke seems heavy; and 
he secretly envies the liberty of the world. At 
that moment, perhaps, some one suggests that he 
mizht allow himself more liberty and yet be safe. 
When he has, at his own hand and without seek- 
ing to know his Lord’s will, tasted one of world’s 
sweets, a thirst for more secretly springs in his heart, 
and that thirst soon finds its gratification. Ab, he is 
growing into the ground like the forgotten sheaf. 
A little more of that, and his very soul will cleave to 
the dust, a spectacle to men for & while, and the 
object of divine judgment at last. 

Do uot cling very close to the world, or drink 
deeply of its joys: lie loose, and turn often over: 
lest thou should grow into it, and become like it, 





prominent fact or feature to pass away, without 
reading 
which their dead letters contained. 


and perish withit. Let thy treasure be in heaven, 


The Horse-Hair Worm.—aA gentleman from 
Detroit had the kindness to send me one of those 
‘long thread-like worms, (Gordius,) found often in 
brooks, and called horse-hairs by the common peo- 
ple. When I first received it, it was coiled up in 
ja close roll at the bottom of the bottle, fiilled with 
fresh water, that contained it, and looked more 
like a little tangle of black sewing silk than any 
thing else. Wishing to unwind it, that I might 
examine its eatire length, [ placed it in a large 
china basin filled with water, and proceeded very 
gently to disentangle its coils, when I perceived 
that the animal had twisted itself around a bundle 
of its eggs, holding them fast in a close embrace. 
In the process of unwinding, the eggs dropped 
away, and floated to a little distance. Having 
finally stretched it out to its full length, perhaps 
‘half a yard, I sat watching to see if this singular 
being, that looked like a long black thread in the 
water, would give any signs of life. Almost im- 
mediately, it moved towards the bundle of eggs, 
and, having reached it, began to sew itself through 
and through the little white mass, passing one end 
of its body through it, and then returning to make 
another stitch, as it were, till the eggs were at last 
completely entangled as in an intricate net-work of 
coils. It seemed to me almost impossible that 
this care of offspring could be the result of any 
instinct of affection in a creature of so low an or- 
ganization, and I again separated it from the eggs, 
and placed them at a greater distance, when the 
same action was repeated. On trying the experi- 
ment a third time, the bundle of eggs had become 
loosened, and a few of them dropt off singly into 
the water. ‘The efforts which the animal then 
made to recover the missing ones, winding itself 
round and round them, but failing to bring them 
into the fold with the rest, because they were too 
small, and evaded all efforts to secure them, when 
once parted from the first little compact mass, con- 
vineed me that there was a definite purpose in its 
attempts, and that even a being so low in the scale 
of animal existence has some dim consciousness of a 
relation to its offspring. I afterwards unwound also 
the mass of eggs, which, when coiled up as | first 
saw it, made a roll of white substance about the size 
of a coffee-bean, and found that it consisted of a 
string of eggs, measuring more than twelve feet in 
length, the eggs being held together by some gelati- 


inous substance, that cemented them, and prevented 


them from falling apart. Cutting this string across, 
and placing a small section under the microscope, 1 
;counted on one surface of such a cut, from seventy 
to seventy-five eggs; and estimating the entire 
number of eggs according to the number contained 
on such a surface, | found that there were not less 


off for his disciples the spiritual lesson| and if thy feet must needs lean on earth, keep them|than eight millions of eggs in the whole string. 
When portions) busy in a walk with God, and a work for men. Be| The fertility of these lower animals is truly amaz- 


of seed fell on the way-side, he warned them against] diligent in business, instant in prayer, and joyful|ing, and is, no douot, a provision of nature against 


a heedless hearing of the word; when grain 
that had quickly sprung on shallow ground, was 
seen withering in spring for want of deepness, he 
pointed out that the early goodness of unbroken 
hearts soon fades away before temptation; when 
the stalks that grew among thorns were seen in 
harvest, standing tall, but white, chaffy, worthless, 
he spoke of the worldly cares and wealth that choke 
the word and undo the man; when the fields were 
lying round him ripe, he lamented that the lost 
Souls were so many, and the winners of souls so 
few. By his own method in his ministry, I see 
clearly the lesson that the Lord would have taught, 
if he had seen the sheaf once ripe, but now rot- 
ting because it had fallen back and cleaved again 
to the ground. 


rustling ripe and dry, a beauteous, yellow, golden 


in hope. When weak in thyself, thou wilt be strong 
in the Lord. “ He that endureth to the end, the 
same shall be saved.” 
he ees 

The Jesuits— According to a late published 
statement, the entire number of members of this 
remarkabie fraternity is now 7231. Of these, 2203 
are Frenchmen, 1635 Italians, 740 Spaniards and 
Portuguese, 563 Germans, 542 Belgians, 349 
Austrians, 265 Englishmen, 206 Dutch, 126 Irish- 
men, 240 North Americans, 220 South Ameri- 
cans and 136 Uallicians. The most considerable 
Roman Catholic foreign missions are under the 
charge of the Jesuits. Many of the Italian Je- 
Suits, it is stated, live at home on account of the 


ithe many chances of destruction to which these 
germs, so delicate, and often microscopically small, 
must be exposed.— Professor Agassiz, in the At- 
lantic. 

All our times are in God’s hand; our time to 
come into trouble, our time to continue in trouble, 
and our time to come out of trouble, is at His dis- 
posal. God seldom comes at our time, always at His 
own; and if our deliyerances from dangers, our 
success in our endeavours, our supply of wants, 
had come sooner or later, it had not been so good 
for us. 


~~» eo - 


How needful that our daughters should be no 


suppression of their colleges, but great numbers of less patterns of decorum and modesty in their dress 
Converts, remember that sheaf of corn, once|them have been seat to Germany, Belgium, Eng-|and appearance, than in the more important parts 


land, and America, 


of their conduct. 





THE FRIEND. 
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For “ The Friend.” 


BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES morial says, she was “ helpful to build up the waste 


places of our Zion, manifesting the fruits of the 
Of Ministers and Elders and other concerned members | Spirit of life in Christ Jesus to abound, and under 
the influence thereof [she] was frequently concerned 
for the young and rising generation, exhorting them 
Priscilla, daughter of Joseph and Jemima Thomas| © g'¥¢ Up their time when young to serve the Lord, 
of Willistown, Chester County, was born in 1726 or|#24 to come to an experimental knowledge of the 
1727 ; she was educated as a member of the Society |ife and power of Heavenly religion in themselves. 
of Friends, and was orderly in her life and conversa-|A8 she lived near the truth, it preserved her lively 
in the year 1747 she was therein, and she was established firmly on the im- 

moveable foundation, in purity and peace. 


of the Yearly Meeting of Philadelphia. 
PRISCILLA DAVES. 


tion when quite young. 
married to Abraham Daves, and became a mem- , ‘ 1 
ber of Germantown Particular Meeting. Some- blessed Saviour crowned her last days with serenity 
time after her marriage, being favoured with pre- of mind, enabling her, not only to bear the suffer- 
cious visitations of Divine Love, she gave up more |!"&§ of a severe illness with patience, but to speak 
upreservedly thereto, and became more exemplary 


very powerfully to her Friends and neighbours who 
in her christian walk. 


As she continued obedient |C#™e to see her before her close. 
to the openings of ‘Truth in her mind, she grew in|¥eTy Teaching to all, particularly to the young. 
grace and in religious experience, and about the She exhorted these to give up the flower of their 
year 1758, a gift in the ministry of the gospel was 


Her words were 


ays to the service of the Lord, assuring them, 
Her communications were |that in so doing they would find peace. 
sound and very acceptable to her friends. They were|it was at this time a great comfort and satisfaction 
mostly delivered in few words or short pathetic|to her, that she had given up in obedience to the 
sentences, which being spoken in much awe and Truth when young. It had been a stay to her in 
godly fear, under the Divine anointing, ministered youth, and uow in old age it was a staff to lean 
upon, and afforded such peace as to make her feel 

She beeame a very useful and serviceable mem- | (Ulte easy. She believed that her day’s work was 
ber in the Church, being well qualified to assist nearly accomplished, and nothing appeared in her 
Friends in the support of our Christian Discipline, | ¥4Y- 
in an honest, faithful and loving spirit. 


committed to her. 


grace to the hearers. 


Thus in peacefu) trust and holy resignation 
As she|to the will of her God, she departed this life 
grew in years, she evidently grew iv grace aud in| Nivth month 20th, 1772, being in the eighty-niuth 
the saving kuowledge of the blessed ‘Truth. : ; 

She was of a meek and quiet spirit, more in sub- which meeting she was a member, say, “ It may 
stance than in show, was one who endeavoured to|justly be added, that she was a loving wife, a 
train up her children in the fear of God, and in|tender mother, and a kind neighbour.” 
commendable industry. She was faithful as a wife, 
kind and helpful as a friend and neighbour, and 
In disposition she was affable, 
prudent in conduct, endued with a becoming 
modesty and sweetness of spirit. 


year of her age. Her friends of Chesterfield, of 


greatly beloved. Jane, a daughter of John Hughes, was born in 
Merionethshire, in the principality of Wales, in the 
early part of the year 1683. 

Her last illness was short, the severe pain of their family, removed to Pennsylvania in the 
which she bore with christian patience and resigna- | Ye@? 1698, and settled at Gwynedd, the first meet- 
tion to the Divine will. She said she had not, in |ipgs of Friends there being held alternately at the 
health, been unmindful of that time, and that she 
felt easy with ber then condition, thinking that she 
was nearly done with a troublesome world. 


Her parents with 


houses of John Hughes and John Humphreys. 
Jane was religiously inclined from childhood, 
}and in the year 1702, she was married to ‘Thomas 
death took place Eighth month 1st, 1772, she be- |Hllis, a truth seeking young man, then recently 
received into membership amongst Friends. 
lived together in great harmony, he proving a valua- 





ing in the forty-sixth year of her age. 


JOANNA SYKES. 


































Her deportment was meek and loving, her con- 
versation familiar and cheerful, so that her society 
was attractive, and she gained the love and es. 
teem of those who knew her. As a wife she wag 
loving, as a parent tender, as a mistress kind, 
prompt to notice and nourish any appearance 
of good in those under her care, and disposed to 
discourage every thing tending to evil. In the 
church she was a nursing mother, faithful in labour. 
ing to promote love and charity amongst all its 
members. Her ministry, which was sound and 
edifying throughout her long life, continued lively 
and awakening, even after her memory had mueh 
failed through age. She often expressed in her 
public testimonies towards her close, that she was 
waiting for her final change, expecting it every day 
and every night, that it was rather her choice to 
be released, yet, that she submitted all to the Di- 
vine will. She was much concerned for the pros- 
perity of Truth, and often exhorted her children 
and grandchildren to walk in the fear of the Lord, 

She lost her beloved husband in 1760, after 
which she resided with her married children. She 
was diligent in the attendance of meetings for wor- 
ship and discipline, and exemplary in them for her 
humble waiting on the Lord for Divine counsel and 
wisdom, until in extreme old age infirmity of body 
covfined her at home for some months. Her love, 
however, to the Truth was not lessened, neither 
was her attachment to mecting with her friends 
for social worship, and she at times requested 
Friends to come and sit with her in her chamber 
to wait upon the Lord. These opportunities were 
often highly favoured, and very comfortable to 
those gathered with her, and she always seemed 
greatly refreshed, being rejoiced to see her friends, 
and to feel the Lord’s good presence with them. 
She would urge them not to forget the favour and 
to come and see her when they could. She ap- 
peared always to receive the visits of her friends 
kindly, and her conversation with them was teach- 
ing and edifying, attended with love and sweet- 
bess. 

During her last illness she uttered many com- 
fortable things. At one time she said, “‘ It is a 
fine thing at such a time as this to have the Lord 
to be our friend.” She evidently witnessed the 
Lord’s presence with her to the close, which oc- 


ble man and serviceable in Religious Society, of|curred Ninth month 20th, 1772, she being eighty- 


Joanna, daughter of Robert and Ann Murfen,|which he was for many years an elder. 
was born in Nottingham Township, Burlington 


pine years and six months old. She and her hus- 


In the year 1720, she passed through many|band had long been members of Exeter monthly 


County, West Jersey, in 1683 or 1684. 
worthy parents gave her a religiously guarded edu- 
cation, and being favoured with the convictions of 
Divine grace in early life, she embraced them in 
love, and became exemplary in life and conversa- 
Thus, she was enabled to avoid the follies 
and vanities of this wicked world, and to turn a 
deaf ear to its many allurements. As she grew 
in years, through faithfulness to the renewed extend- 
ings of Divine instruction, she grew in heavenly 
knowledge, and received the sweet adorning of a 
Her words tended much 
to edification, and her example was consistent and 
savoury, in harmony with the precepts of the Gospel 
She manifested her zea] for the public 
worship of her Heavenly Father by her steady at- 
tendance of meetings appointed for that purpose, 
avd whilst in them, was an earnest labourer after 
inward retirement of soul, and a participator in 
true spiritual communion. 

In the yesr 1704, she was married to that 
valuable Friend, John Sykes, with whom she lived 
in near love and unity for sixty-seven years. When 
about forty-five years of age she received a gift in 


baptisms in the persuasion that she was called to 
the work of the ministry. Deep and various were 
the conflicts she endured before she submitted to 
the Divine requisition in this respect, but through 
race, having at last given up 
her own will, she was opened in public testimony, 
as a living minister of the gospel. 
love were highly acceptable to her friends at 
home, and to the churches abroad, where she was 
at times led in gospel authority to plead her Mas- 
ter’s cause, and to proclaim the blessed doctrine of 
In the year 1751, in company 
with Rebecca Harvey, a valuable member of the 
gospel, one of the daughters of Griffeth Owen, she 
visited Friends generally to the North aud Kast. 
She also visited the meetings of Friends in Mary- 
land, in company with Hannah Hurford. 
such copeerps she was careful to lay before her 
friends at home, that she might have the unity of 
the church in her travels for the promotion of the 
Truth, and the accounts she brought home with 
her evinged that her labours of love were to the 
satisfaction of her friends abroad. 
quently employed in the weighty work of visiting 


the Lord’s assisting 


Her labours of 


meek and quiet spirit. life and salvation. 





the ministry of the gospel of Christ, and was much/|the families of Friends, in which she had often 
esteemed for her faithful labours therein. 


Her me-| very acceptable service, 








meeting. She died at the house of her son inlaw 
Thomas Lee, at Oley. 


a 





Snow in Africa.—The German missionary, 
Rebbmann, when travelling in the mountainous 
country of Jagga, (eastern coast of Africa,) in 
1848, thought he saw in the distant horizon the 
tops of two mountains covered with snow. The 
permanent presence of snow in that latitude was 
thought improbable, and the general conclusion in 
Kurope was, that the missionary had been de- 
ceived by some optical illusion. The fact is now 
fully established, however, by a letter which Dr. 
Barth, of Berlin, has received from Baron de Beck- 
en, who, in company with — Thornton, a geologist, 
has, after surmounting immense difficulties, suc- 
ceeded in reaching Kilimandjaro, one of the two 
mountains seen by the missionary, and intends 
going to the other, called Kenia. Kilimandjaro 1s 
of voleauic origin, and its height, according to the 
Baron’s measurement, is above 20,000 English feet, 
(6500 metres,) and the upper 8000 are covered 
with snow. 
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A creature's place is a low place, but a sinner’s 
place is a lower. 


\ 











Selected. 
ENDURANCE. 
If thou faint in the day of adversity, thy strength is 
small.—Prov. xxiv. 10. 


Faint not beneath thy burthen, though it seem 
Too heavy for thee, and thy strength is small ; 

Though the fierce raging of the noon-tide beam 
On thy defenceless head untempered fall. 


Though sad and heart-sick with the weight of woe, 
That to the earth would crush thee—journey on; 

What though it be with faltering steps and slow, 
Thou wilt forget the toil when rest is won. 


Nay! murmur not, because no kindred heart 
May share thy burthen with thee—but alone 
Still struggle bravely on, though all depart; 
Is it not said that “ each must bear his own?” 


All have not equally the power to bless; 
And of the many, few could cheer our lot; 

For “ the heart knoweth its own bitterness, 
And with its joy a stranger meddleth not.” 


Then be not faithless, though thy soul be dark; 
Is not thy Master’s seal upon thy brow? 

Oft has His presence saved thy sinking bark; 
And thinkest thou He will forsake thee now? 


Hath He not bid thee cast on Him thy care, 
Saying He careth for thee? Then arise? 

And on thy path, if trod in faith and prayer, 
The thorns shall turn to flowers of Paradise. 


ee ee 
Selected. 
How great the goodness of the Lord! 
Can any man so dull, be found, 
Whose hardened soul will not be moved 
His love to feel—His praise to sound? 
No! be it still my highest aim 
To measure His almighty love! 
My God has not forgotten me, 
My heart shall not ungrateful prove. 


Who, but this God who needs me not, 
First formed me by His wondrous power? 
And though His counsel I reject, 
He leads me on, from hour to hour. 
Who gives my conscience inward peace? 
Who lifts my soul when it would fall? 
Who gives me much that’s good to enjoy ? 
His gracious hand provides it all. 


Then, O my soul! look at this world 
Where He has given thee a place ; 
The glory that surrounds thee here, 
Is but the shadow of His face. 
To all these joys thou hast a right, 
Through God’s good-will they all are thine; 
For thee did Christ endure the cross, 
That thou might’st in His kingdom shine. 


And shall I cease to praise my God, 


Refuse His way to understand ? 
And shall He call and I not hear, 

Nor see the guiding of His hand? 
His will is written on my heart, 

And strength is given by His word: 
Him will I love with love supreme, 

And all His children in their Lord. 


So shall I best resemble Him, 
If this my gratitude and love, 
Shall stamp His image on my heart, 
And thus my prompt obedience prove. 
So shall His love possess my soul, 
Urge it to keep the path that’s right; 
And though, through weakness, I may full, 
Sin shall not triumph in the fight. 


Oh! may Thy goodness and Thy love 
Always remain before my eyes ; 
And give me needful strength to yield 
My soul a living sacrifice ! 
In times of joy, may it restrain, 
And comfort me when grief is near; 
And so possess my sinking heart, 
That the last foe shall cause no fear! 





A Destructive Earthquake in Greece—While| 


the vicinity of Naples has been subjected to fre-|to discuss the subject upon Christian principles ; 





homes may at any moment share the fate that 
befel Herculaneum and Pompeii, the compara- 
\tively quiet shores of Greece have been undergo- 
ing to some extent the effects of the same volcanic 
force. A powerful earthquake has visited the 
northern part of the Peloponnesus, apparently fol- 
lowing in its course the coast of the gulf of Lepanto, 
from Corinth to Palras; although it fortunately 
was attended by little loss of life. The weaker 
structures in the old quarters of Corinth were the 
first to yield, and many of the streets were ren- 
dered impassable by the rubbish of fallen walls. 
It may be remembered that this same locality was 
severely tried by a similar calamity, some four or 
tive years since; and the solitary temple which 
adorns the site of one of the wealthiest and most 


against it, he avoided noticing them at all. Thus 
much at least is certain, that in discussing the law- 
fulness of war, te has abandoned both his avowed 
principles and his correspondent practice. There 
is, to me at least, in the chapter “On War,” an 
appearance of great indecision of mind, arising 
from the conflict between Christian truth and the 
power of habit,—between the consciousness that 
war is “ abhorrent” to our religion, and the desire 
to defend it on the principle of expediency. The 
whole chapter is characterized by a very extraor- 
divary laxity both of arguments and principles. 
After the defensibility of war has been proved, 
or assumed, in the mauner which we have exhibited, 
Dr. Paley states the occasions upon which he de- 
termines that wars become justifiable. ‘“ The ob- 


luxurious cities of ancient Greece was said to have| jects of just wars,’’ says he, “ are precaution, de- 


lost one of the few columns that then remained.) 
No masonry, however massive, is able successfully 
\to resist the periodical return of the earthquake, 
which has proved to be more destructive of the 
works of antiquity than even the fanaticism of the 
Turks themselves during the long ages of their 
dominion in Greece. 
Dymond on War. 
(Continued from page 221.) 

Now I am compelled to observe, that in the dis- 
cussion of the lawfulness of war, Dr. Paley has 
neglected his professed principles of decision and 
his ordinary practice. His professed principles 


fence, or reparation.” —Kvery just war supposes 
an injury perpetrated, attempted, or feared.” 

I shall acknowledge, that if these be justifying 
motives to war, I see very little purpose in talking 
of morality upon the subject. 1t was wise to leave 
the principles of Christianity out of the question, 
and to pass them by unnoticed, if they were to be 
succeeded by principles like these. It is in vain to 
expatiate on moral obligations, if we are at liberty 
to declare war whenever an “injury is feared.” 
An injury, without limit to its insignificance! A 
fear, without stipulation for its reasonableness ! 
The judges, also, of the reasonableness of fear, are 
to be they who are under its influence ; and who so 


are these ; that the discovery of the “ will of God,| likely to judge amiss as those who are afraid? 


which is the whole business of morality,” is to be 
attained by referring, primarily, to “ his express 
declarations when they are to be had, and which 
must be sought for in Scripture.” —Has he sought 
for these declarations? Has he sought for “ Resist 
not evil,” or for “ Love your enemies,” or for “ Put 
up thy sword,” or for “ The weapons of our war- 
fare are not carnal,” or for “ My kingdom is not 
of this world?” He has sought for none of these ; 
he has examined none of them. He has noticed 
none of them. His professed principles are, again, 


endeavour to explain them by what we can collect 


Has he conformed to his own rule? Has he en- 
deavoured to collect this general inclination, and 


contrary to his ordinary practice. 
subjects, he has assiduously applied to the Chris- 
tian Scripture, in determination of truth. He has 
examined not only their direct evidence, but the 
evidence which they afford by induction and im- 
plication,—the evidence arising from their general 
‘tendency. Suicide is nowhere condemned in the 
New ‘Testament ; yet Paley condemns it, and how ? 


io when our instructions are dubious, we should 


of our Master's general inclination or intention. 


| Sounder philosophy than this has told us, that “ he 
who has to reason upon his duty when the tempta- 
tion to transgress it is before him, is almost sure to 
reason himself into an error.” ‘The necessity for 
this ill-timed reasoning, and the allowance of it, is 
amongst the capital objections to the philosophy of 
Paley. It tells us that a people may suspend the 
laws of God when they thiok it is “ expedient ;” 
|and they are to judge of this expediency when the 
temptation to transgression is before them !—Has 
| Christianity left the lawfulness of human destrue- 
tion to be determined on such principles as these ? 

Violence, rapine, and ambition, are not to be 
\restrained by morality like this. It may serve for 
the speculation of a study; but we will venture 
to affirm that mankind will never be controlled by 


to examine this general tendency? He has taken|it. Moral rules are useless, if, from their own na- 
no notice of it whatever. This neglect, we say, is| ture, they cannot be, or will not be applied. 


Who 


Upon other) believes that if kings and conquerors may fight 


when they have fears, they will not fight woen 
they have them not? ‘The morality allows too 
much latitude to the passions, to retain any practi- 
cal restraint upon them. And a morality that 
will not be practised, 1 had almost said, that can- 
uot be practised, is an useless morality. It is a 





He examines the sacred volume, and finds that by 
implication and inference, it may be collected that 





theory of morals. We want clearer and more ex- 
ciusive rules ; we want more obvious and immediate 
sanctions. It were in vain for a philosopher to say 


suicide is not permitted by Christianity. He says|to a general who was burning for glory, ‘‘ You are 
that patience under suffering is inculeated as au} at liberty to engage in the war provided you have 
important duty; and that the recommendation of| suffered, or fear you will suffer an injury; other- 


patience, implies the unlawfulness of suicide to get| wise Christianity prohibits it.” 


He will tell him 


out of suffering. This is sound reasoning; but he! of twenty injuries that have been suffered, of a 


does not adopt it in the examination of war. Could 
he not have found that the inculeation of peace- 
oo forms as good an argument against the 


lawfulness of war, as the inculcation of patience forms 


hundred that have been attempted, and of ten 
thousand that be fears. And what answer can the 
philosopher make to him? 

I think that Dr. Paley has, in another and a 


against the lawfulness of suicide? He certainly|later work, given us stronger arguments in favour 
could have done this, and why has he not done it!) of peace thantbe Moral Philosophy gives in favour 


Why has he passed it over in silence ? 


of war. In the “ Evidences of Christianity” we 


1 must confess my belief, that he was unwilling) find these statements :— The two following posi- 


|tions appear to me to be satisfactorily made out: 





quent earthquakes, and Mount Vesuvius has re-| that he had resolved to make war consistent with| first, ‘That the gospel omits some qualities, which 
minded the inhabitants of Portici, Resina and the | Christianity ; and that, foreseeing her “‘ express de-| have usually engaged the praises and admiration 


other villages clustering upon its sides, that their|clarations” and “ general intentions” militated|of mankind, but ich, in reality, and in their gene- 
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ble in its purpose, violent in its resentments. 






under rudeness and insult, suing for reconciliation 
where others would demand satisfaction, giving way 
to the pushes of impudence, conceding and indul- 
gent to the prejudices, the wrong headedness, the 
intractability of those with whom it has to deal._— 
The former of these characters is, and ever hath 
been, the favourite of the world.—Yet so it hath 
happened, that with the founder of Christianity, 
this latter 1s the sulject of his commendation, his 
precepts, hts example ; and that the former is so, 
an no part of its composition. This morality 
shows, at least, that ~o two thiugs can be more 
different than the heroic and the Christian char- 
acters. Now it is proved, in contradiction to first 
impressions, to popular opinion, to the encomiums 

















historians and moralists, that the lutter character 
possesses most of true worth, both as being most 
difficult either to be acquired or sustained, and as 
contributing most to the happiness and tranquillity 
of social life.—If this disposition was universal, the 









friends: whereas, if the other disposition were 
universal, it would produce a scene of universal 
contention. The world would notbe able to hold 
a generation of such men. If, what is the fact, the 
disposition be partial ; if a few be actuated by it 
amongst a multitude who are not, in whatever de- 
gree ut does prevail, it prevents, allays, and termi- 
nates quarrels, the great disturbers of human hup- 
piness, and the great sources of human misery, so 
far as man’s happiness and misery depend upon 
man. The preference of the patient to the herowc 
character, which we have here noticed, is a peculi- 
arity in the Christian institution, which I propose 
asan argument of wisdom.” 

These are the sentiments of Dr. Paley upon this 
great characteristic of the Christian morality. I 
think that in their plain, literal, and unsophisti- 
cated meaning, they exclude the possibility of the 
lawfulness of war. The simple conclusion from 
them is, that violence, and devastation, and human 
destruction cannot exist in conjunction with the 
character of a Christian. This would be the con- 
clusion of the inhabitant of some far and peaceful 
island, where war and Christianity were alike un- 
known. If he read these definitions of the Chris- 
tian duties, and were afterwards told that wethought 
ourselves allowed to plunder and to wurder one 
another, he would start in amazement at the mon- 
strous inconsistency. Casuistry may make her “ dis- 
tinetions,” and philosophy may talk of her “expedi- 
encies,” but the monstrous inconsistency remains. 
What is the fact? Mahometans and Pagans do not 
believe that our religion allows of war. ‘They re- 
proach us with the inconsistency. Our wars are, 
with them, a scandal and ataunt. “ You preach to 




































us to your creed :—first convert yourselves; show 
us that yourselves believe in it.”’ Nay, the Jews 
at our own doors tell us, that our wars are an evi- 





ral effects, have been prejudicial to human happi- 
ness ; secondly, that the gospel has brought forward 
some virtues, which possess the highest intrinsic 
value, but which have commonly been overlooked 
and condemned—The second of these propositions 
is exemplified in the instances of passive courage or 
endurance of suffering, patience under affrovts and 
injuries, humility, irresistance, placability—The 
truth is, there are two opposite descriptions of char- 
acter under which mankind may be generally 
classed. The one possesses vigour, firmness, resolu- 
tion, is daring and active, quick in its sensibilities, 
jealous in its frame, eager in its attachments, inflexi- 
The 
other meek, yielding, complying, forgiving, not 
prompt to act, but willing to suffer, silent and gentle 


of orators and poets, and even to the suffrages of 


case is clear; the world would be a society of 


us,” say they, “ of Christianity, and would convert) from the pain of frosted feet, will, no doubt, do 


THE FRIEND. 

















































dence that the Prince of Peace is not come. They 
bring the violence of Christians to prove that Christ 
was a deceiver. Thus do we cause the way of 
truth to be evil spoken of. Thus, are we, who 
should be the helpers of the world, its stumbling- 
blocks and its shame. We, who should be lights 
to them that sit in darkness, cause them to love 
that darkness still. Well way the christian be 
ashamed for these things: Well may he be ashamed 
for the reputation of his religion : And he may be 
ashamed too, for the honoured defender of the Chris- 
tian faith who stands up, the advocate of blood ; 
who subtilizes the sophisms of the schools, and 
roves over the fields of speculation to find an ar- 
gument to conviuce us that we may murder one 
another! This is the “ wisdom of the world ;” that 
wisdom which is, emphatically, ‘ FOOLISHNESS.” 
(To be continued.) 


For “The Friend.” 
Having been a constant reader of “ The Friend,” 
almost from its commencement, I can, with many 
others, acknowledge it has been the source of much 
pleasure and, | trust, lasting good to me. Great] 
would we miss its weekly visits, and as much of 
my life has been spent in the society of young 
persons and little children, it has always been 
satisfaction to have something of the kind to hand 
to them, that we know will contain what is suitable 
for them to read, couched in chaste and dignified 
language, for in almost all other periodicals a 
Friend will find more or less to reject as inconsist- 
ent with his principles. But I have often thought 
it would be more acceptable to many families were 
there a juvenile department, or a portion of each 
number devoted to matter suited to the capacity of 
little children, As I once heard a Friend remark, 
“we must not expect children to come up to our 
capacity, but we must descend to theirs.” Are 
The common sugar of our tables is made from the|there not gifted ones in our society, who would be 
juice of sugar-cane, which grows only in very warm| willing to follow the example of Newton and 
countries. ‘This sugar-cane resembles the stalks of] Watts, who thought it not beneath their dignity to 

our Indian corn, though its juice is much sweeter. | spend time writing for infant minds. There bein 
In making sugar, the cane is cut into short pieces, | few obituary notices of children published in “ The 
and passed through a mill to press out the juice.| Friend,” comparatively few instances of early 
This liquid runs off into a reservoir, from which it| piety of recent date come before us. During the 
is dipped into boilers and boiled down. ‘This pro-|Jast few months, very many dear ebildren within 
cess sends off the watery part of the sap in steam,|the verge of our Yearly Meeting have been called 
leaving the sugar behind. When it is boiled down away; many of whom bave given evidence of pre- 
to syrup, this is put into large wooden trays called |paration for the solemn change. Memoirs of these, 
coolers, Here it becomes grain sugar. rightly prepared for other tender minds, might be 
But what a dark, dirty brown mass it is. Can|more impressive than notices of older persons, by 

it be whitened? Yes; and here we will tell how|showing that death also lieth at their door, Oh! 
man first learned to do it. A hen, that had/how my heart yearns for the chi/dren, in this 
walked through a puddle of clay and water, went/day of excitement and declension, fearing many 
into a sugar-house and walked over a pile of brown|are too much neglected. Would that parents were 
sugar. Some one noticed that wherever she stepped| more alive to the best interests of their beloved 
the sugar was whitened. This man opened his|off-pring; that they would begin early, and grow 
eyes wide, and by several experiments soon dis-|not weary in the pleasing though arduous task of 
covered the fact that moist clay would whiten|instruction. ‘The infant mind so early begins to 
sugar. And that man’s discovery led on to a)receive impressions, that they cannot commence too 
systematic use of earthen jars, wider at one endjsoon. Habits will be formed, and “it is a great 
than the other, and hence came the old fashioned | thing to get habit on the side of virtue.” Parents 
“‘loaf-sugar.” The raw sugar is put into one of|must be interested in and devoted to the work; 
these long jars, with the widest end upward. When| not merely collect their children and read to them; 
the jar is nearly full of sugar, clay is put on the|they will improve faster, and be more interested if 
top and kept constantly wet. ‘The water runs/we talk to them, question, explain or symplify the 
through the clay and sugar, and finds its way out/subject. What child is not delighted with Bible 
through a small hole at the bottom of the jar. In|history, or biography, when so presented? Before 
this way the whole mass of sugar becomes white. |our dear little boy was three years old, he became 
Our young readers should watch even heu tracks,|much interested in the account of “ Little Samuel 
and all other such things, for sharp looking and|and the new coat his mother made him cach year,” 
close thinking often amount to something useful.|often asking to have it read. He would take the 
A dull head would have shouted “ Shoo, shoo!” to| Bible and turn over its leaves with solemn interest, 
the old hen, and scraped off her muddy tracks, and} as though conscious it contained a treasure. When 
thought no more about it. Noso this wide-awake|retiring for the night, which is a very important 
man, as much of a philosopher in his way, as Isaac] period of the day, he would say, “ now mother say 
Newton in his, when he saw the apple fall_—Am.|a little verse ;”—and, now, that he is gone to join 
Agriculturist. the ceaseless hymn of the redeemed, I desire, 
a whilst recounting my many failures, to encourage 

Cure for Frosted Fvet.—It is said that frosted| mothers oftener to lay aside their many cares,— 
feet can be speedily and certainly cured by being|the almost constant toil for the wants of the poor 
bathed and well rubbed with kerosene or coal! perishable body, and devote more time to the bet- 
oil, for a few times, at night before retiring to bed.|¢er part. Yes, and fathers, too. Why this almost 
Several persons have already tried it, all of whom|incessant devotion of our waking hours to work, 
unite in pronouncing it an effectual cure, which, if! business or pleasure. Let us circumscribe our tem- 
they are correct, is an easy and cheap mode of/poral wants, (many of which are perhaps more 
getting rid of a very sore and troublesome affiic-|imaginary than real,) till we can command time 
jtion. Those who have tried it inform us that the|for our own and the children’s instruction in better 
feet should be well warmed by a hot stove during|things. ‘Chat devoted servant, Daniel Wheeler, 
and after the application of the oil, and it will/set a bright example in this respect. His son 
certainly effect a speedy cure. Persons suffering} writes, “ From their early years, he patiently la- 
‘boured to imbue the minds of his children with 
well in giving it a trial, for it is surely a very/the love and fear of the Almighty. He instructed 
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Whitening Sugar. A Curious Discovery.— 











cheap ointment, and one that is very easily ap-|them diligently in the holy scriptures; and en- 
Plied.—Harrisburg Union. 


deavoured to explain in a manner suited to their 










aS 


capacities, the truths they contain. He was also| 
persevering in his efforts to exhibit to them the ex- 
ample of the righteous of other generations, and | 
especially that exemplification of the fruits of his| 
own principles, which the lives of the early mem-| 
bers of our society so strikingly display. For this 
urpose he set apart a portion of time daily, in 
which to read to his family works of this discrip- 
tion; a practice that was continued up to the pe- 
riod when his religious labours called him from | 
them. Perhaps some might be ready to think 
that such a course would be found irksome to the 
young; but certainly in the present instance the 
result was widely different, and his children can 
pow recall the feelings of solemn interest and en- 
joyment that often attended these readings, and 
the short period of quiet by which they were in- 
variably followed. 
evening, when his children had retired to rest, to 








visit their chambers, and endeavour to direct their) 


hearts to their great Creator and Preserver. On 


these occasions, he would repeat, or teach them to| 


repeat passages of Scripture, or poetry of a devo- 
tional character, to which his own admonitions were 
frequently added ; and he generally closed those 
sweet and well remembered seasons with a solemn 
pause, during which, doubtless, his pious spirit was 
often engaged in committing them to the Lord.” 
Now, let us notice what /rwit such teaching bore. 
Five out of his six children have gone to rest, 
leaving ample evidence of acceptance with Him 
whom their parents loved. Of the eldest son, 
William, a sorrowing brother, the youthful com- 
panion of his father in the far-off isles of the Pa- 
cific, once said, “I kaow little about his death, 
but I know how he lived; he fed on heavenly 
food.” This is the food every true parent will 
strive to aid his children to obtain. 

“Train up a child,” Xc., not leave it come up ; 
a training seems to be necessary; something for the 
parent and teacher to do. Drawing instruction 


from the outer world, we know the ground must be | 


prepared, good seed sown, the young plants fre- 
quently and carefully ¢ended, some kinds requiring 
one mode of treatment, some auother ; then, (acci- 
dents excepted,) they gradually grow, watered with 
the rain and dew of heaven, comely in form; bud, 
blossom, and bear precious fruit. What a solemn 
responsibility then rests upon those who have a 
garden of immortal plants growing up around 
them, so plastic and susceptible, that the poet has 
justly said, “ye may make them what ye will.” 
Well may we exclaim, Who is sufficient for these 
things, and “look up for help.” 


do all that duty calls for, to instruct aud preserve 
these precious lambs of the flock, cheered by the 
assurance, “when he is old he will not depart from 
it,” S. H. 

Ohio, Third mo., 1862. 

ee 

Extraordinary Surgical Operation.—-A paper 
was recently read by — Nuunelly, of this town, 
before the Royal Medical and Chirurgieal Society, 
on a remarkable case in which that gentleman had 
successfully removed the e1.tire tongue, for cancer 
of the organ, and restored the patient to comfort 
and apparent health. 
bust constitution avd in the prime of life, was 
Wasting under the agony of the diseased tongue, 
and such difficulty of taking food as threatened 
Soon to destroy life by starvation. The operation 
of extirpating the diseased member was most se- 
vere and painful, and, in fact, involved a series of 


Processes extending over several days; but at the! 


end, and when the tongue was fiually removed, so 
rapid was the recovery that the wan ate and en- 








lt was also his custom each! 


Should not every | 
true Friend be willing to lend a helping hand, and | 


The man, otherwise of ro-| 
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joyed a good dinner the next day, and continues | domestic and social institutions of a people counted 
to this time in vigorous health. But what will|by millions; and there are so many serious con- 
perhaps still more surprise some people is, that he |sequences affecting both master and slave, insepara- 
can talk without even a stump or a bit of the root/ble from a sudden and universal disruption of the 
of the tongue. He can pronounce every letter of relation they have held to each other throughout 
the alphabet, many of them perfectly, (all the|life, that wisdom and justice both dictate that 
vowels,) most of them distinctly. The three there| whatever course may be adopted for the removal 
is the most difficulty in are K, Q, and 'T, which are |of this stupendous moral and material evil, shall be 
difficult and indistinct in the order they are named,|so carefully adapted, and so cautiously but expe- 
K being much more so than T. In conversation, |ditiously carried out, as to secure the happy result 
he can be readily understood, if not hurried or ex-|desired, with as little loss or suffering to both par- 
cited.— Leeds (England) Intelligencer. ities as practicable. 

an The exclusion of all slave-holding from the 
Society of Friends, was the work of many years, 
\and its abolition in the northern and middle States 
‘was still more gradual. ln the latter, natural 
causes operated so continuously towards its ex- 
tinction and the deterioration of servile labour, that 
when the State authority decreed the termination 


. of the system, there were comparatively few whose 
powerful, great and everlasting name of the Lord mom. P J 


Selected. 
Patrick Livingston, the day before his departure, 
said, “ I am in unity with all faithful Friends, and 
in love to all men.” * * * “ Let life reach 
unto all here;’ * * ™* about half an hour 
‘before he was removed hence, he said, “ Blessed, 
‘praised, magnified, and exalted be the mighty, 











: _—— * \legal claims were closed by the act; or whose loss 
\God, forevermore. Oh! that Thy life may arise baa so severe as to copier gueniieds compensation. 
in full dominion over all, and that Friends may|'phe state of things in regard to slavery in the 
feel it so in all their assemblies 5 that they may be | Southern States, is very different to that referred 
|kept in love, concord and unity together, and show \to; the interests of eleven millions of people being 
jit forth in word, work, testimony, life and conver-| more or less intimately involved in its removal. 
sation unto all;” adding, “ Lite being over all; | While we cannot recognize any natural or acquired 
here we have all we need, and here there is a lying \right of property in any man to his fellow, we can 
down in true submi-sion to the will of the Lord, readily see that equity and good policy may sanetion 
and laying down our heads in peace and rest with |, community in giving help to those who are called 
him forevermore ;” which last words he repeated |upon to sacrifice highly valued claims of property 
twice, and said, “ Here is victory over death, hell, created and long ‘cherished by the laws of the 
and the grave, and resting in peace with the Lord State, but which claims, the State, in compliance 
forevermore.” —Piety Promoted. with the will of the majority, may now decide to 

Coal Mine Miahiiatidink: parliamentary re- ae 7 “ true, ae Sea the 

; a ; mare : nited States does not directly sanction slaver 
an ao ee pe ae — jbut it recognizes it as an aiitar eaetaiin for which 
’ ’ ’ i 3 » defe ys i i 

Great tat and he umber a ines oe ae eg one ee; a he lege gon 
work has been 8,466—a life lost for every 71,480). : “st ts 
tons of coal raised. The 5,000,000 tots which are| 100, have sadly characterised snd dingraced the 


brought to London every year, must therefore oc- fo teed oe It has now 
casion, on an average, no less than 70 deaths, or a nO Cite Coney © Ave Uae Eee: Gy 
about one every five days. We have no means of |#U4 the scourge is being felt throughout the land,— 
: y ys. : . _|in the South, with deplorable, heart-sickening se- 
|knowing accurately what proportion of casualties cacien:- Ml ecaweintenis ane a be ‘ 
attend mining in the Pennsylvania coal districts, P ale ; Are den d ‘ided effe oes ome y the 
but the general impression is, that the business is | eae 7 . afal ” re r ae te » Nene 
jattended with very little danger, there being 20 | ave holdio io ve =, . a ae — 
‘loss of life to be compared with that which occurs |*,“"° Ge eee 
lin the deep mines of Great Britain their slaves, and thus initiates a change in them 
| : \that will secure the country from the repetition of 
‘such an awful strife, we apprehend no right-minded 


THE FRIEND. ‘citizen should murmur at whatever burden he may 


have to bear for securing so blessed a result. 











MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT. 
Fellow citizens of the Senate and House of Represen- 
We give place sn our columns to-day to the mes- |tatives—I recommend the adoption of a joint resolution 
’ 


: y ; iby your honorable bodies which would be substantiall 
jsage transmitted to congress by President Lincoln, wl F teens a ae ae 


‘recommending a guarantee of pecuniary aid by the| Resolved, That the United States ought to co-operate 

General Government, to such States as may be|With any State which may adopt gradual abolishment 

willing to initiate the abolition of slavery within ae pte ae aan mes rs ~ 

; ; ; ; ; s se ‘ 

their borders. It is a highly loteresting document spiabianen public and private, odbaala ‘ty al 

[to every citizen of the United States, not only on| change of system. 

account of the reasoning by which the proposed| If the proposition contained in the resolution does not 

action is recommended, but as being the first officia] | meet the app: oval of Congress and the country, there is 

message from the Presiding Officer of our country, \the end; but if it does command such approval, I deem 
si 3 E : it of importance that the States and people immediately 

clearly recognizing slavery as an evil, and pro- 


; , . , : jinterested should be at once distinctly notified of the 
posing the adoption of means for its gradual ex- fact, so that they may begin to consider whether to ac- 
tinction. 


|cept or reject it. The Federal government would find 
The system of slavery is so enormous an evil, pete interest ene a measure, as one of the most 
and the right to freedom and self-possession ao | ecient means of self preservation. 


aie all Saen tealidied hu eel The leaders of the existing insurrection entertain the 
clearly inalienable to all, unless forleited Dy crime, | hope that this government will ultimately be forced to 
that it is not to be wondered at, Mavy are avxlous |acknowledge the independence of some part of the dis- 


for the immediate and unconditional emancipation | affected region, and that all the slave States north of 
of the poor slaves. But there are so many exist- }such parts will then say—The Union for which we have 


. - : : ‘struggled being already gone, we now choose to go with 
* a s ' =e Tee ee eae > ohi 

ing circumstances connected with the system whieh, | 6 southern section. To deprive them of this hope 

for mauy generations, has been interwoven with the substantially ends the rebellion, and the initiation of 


THIRD MONTH 22, 1362. 
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THE FRIEND. 
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emancipation completely deprives them of it as to all 
the States initiating it. The point is not that all the| 
States tolerating slavery would very soon, if at all, ini- | 
tiate emancipation ; but that while the offer is equally 

made to all, the more northern shall, by such initiation, 

make it certain to the more southern that, in no event 

will the former ever join the latter in their proposed | 
confederacy. I say initiation, because, in my judgment, 

gradual and not sudden emancipation is better for all. 

In the mere financial or pecuniary view, any member of 
Congress, with the census tables and treasury reports 

before him, can readily see for himself how very soon 

the current expenditures of this war would purchase, at | 
fair valuation, all the slaves in any named State. Such 

a proposition on the part of the general government sets 

up no claim of a right by Federal authority, to inter- 

fere with slavery within State limits, referring, as it 

does, the absolute control of the subject in each case to 

the State and its people immediately interested. 

It is proposed as a matter of perfectly free choice with 
them, In the annual message last December, I thought 
fit to say: The Union must be preserved, and hence all | 
indispensable means must be employed. I said this not | 
hastily, but deliberately. War has been made, and con- 
tinues to be an indispensable means to this end. A 
practical re-acknowledgment of the national authority 
would render the war unnecessary, and it would at once | 
cease. If, however, resistance continues, the war must | 
also continue, and it is impossible to foresee all the in- 
cidents which may attend, and all the ruin which may 
follow it. Such as may seem indispensable, or may ob- 
viously promise great efficiency towards ending the 
struggle, must and will come. The proposition now | 
made is an offer only. I hope it may be esteemed no 
offence to ask whether the pecuniary consideration ten- 
dered would not be of more value to the States and pri- 
vate persons concerned, than are the institution and pro- 
perty in it, in the present aspect of affairs. While it is 
true that the adoption of the proposed resolution would 
be merely initiatory, and not within itself a practical 
measure, it is recommended in the hope that it would 
soon lead to important practical results. In full view 
of my great responsibility to my God and to my coun- 
try, L earnestly beg the attention of Congress and the 
people to the subject. 

(Signed,) 





ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


Foreiex.—Liverpool dates to the Ist inst. The mar-| 
kets for breadstuffs and cotton were inactive. Prices 
unchanged. Consols, 93}. Earl Russell, in a despatch 
to Lord Lyons, expresses the opinion that the U. S. 
blockade of the Southern ports was effective, notwith- 
standing the escape of some vessels, and intimates that 
it must be respected by the British government. The! 
pirate Sumter remained at Gibraltar closely watched by 
two U.S. war vessels. The discussion of Italian affairs | 
in the French Chamber has excited great interest. | 
Prince Napoleon demanded that the French troops 
should be withdrawn from Rome, and asked for the sup- 
pression of the temporal power of the Pope. La Guer- 
roniére, the known confidant of the Emperor, spoke in| 
favour of the Pope’s temporal power. The French Mi- 
nistry promised to explain the policy of the government | 
on a future occasion. The population of France, ac- 
cording to the census of 1861, consisted of 18,642,604} 
males and 18,739,721 females—total, 37,382,325. 

Nearly nine hundred thousand persons, four and a half 
per cent. of the population, are, (says the London Spec- 
tator,) now receiving parish relief—a terrible back- 
ground to all our pictures of English prosperity. 

Mexico.—Vera Cruz dates to the 4th inst. Negotia 
tions between the Mexicans and Allies commenced at 
Orizaba on the lst inst. The mortality among the allied 
troops continued. The Spanish troops were returning 
from the interior. The English forces were to leave the 
country. 

Unirep Srates.— War Orders.—The President of the 
United States has directed Gen. M‘Clellan to organize 
the army of the Potomac, preparatory for active service, 
and to divide it into five corps, to be commanded re- 
spectively by Generals M‘Dowell, Sumner, Heintzelman, 
Wadsworth and Banks. Gen. M‘Clellan having taken 
the field at the head of the army of the Potomac, ke is 
relieved, until otherwise ordered, from the command of 
the other military departments. The entire field of ope- 


‘men, retreated to the eastward. Gen. Van Dorn went 


| souri.—The rebels evacuated New Madrid, the only place 


ments over the rebellious portions of the United States. 
It authorized the President to institute such govern- 
ments with the aid of the military and naval power; 
governors, &c., to be appointed, and legislative assem- 
blies and courts established, to continue until the people 
form new State governments. The bill was strongly 
opposed as a measure “ to dissolve the Union, and abo- 
lish the Constitution of the United States.” A motion 
to lay on the table was carried by a vote of 65 to 56. 
A resolution to expel Senator Powell, of Kentucky, for| 
alleged disloyalty, was, after debate, rejected by the 
Senate; yeas, 11; nays, 28. The resolution recom- 
mended by the President, in his message, of the 7th 
inst., declaratory of the purpose of the United States, to} 
co-operate with any State or States, in measures for the| 
gradual abolition of slavery, was adopted in the House 
of Representatives by more than a two-thirds vote. 

The Foreign Relations.—The relations between the) 
United States and European Powers are said to be now 
entirely free from any apprehension of disturbance. 
The tone of all the recent correspondence is conciliatory 
and friendly. 

California.—This State has suffered severely by the 
late inundations. The San Francisco Herald says, the 
calamity has inflicted a blow from which the State will 
not recover in half a century. Many hundreds of per- 
sons have been drowned, and thousands have been re- 
duced to poverty. 

New York.—Mortality last week, 435. 

Philadelphia.—Mortality last week, 292. 

The Baltimore and Ohio Railroad.—The work of re- 
pairing this road has been pushed forward with energy. 
It is said the whole route will be in good running order 
in the course of another week. 

The War.—New Mexico.—A serious conflict occurred 
on the 2lst ult., near Fort Craig, between the U. S. 
forces and a body of rebel troops from Texas. Several 
hundred men were killed and wounded, without any de- 
cisive result. Arkansas.—The battle of Pea Ridge, Ben- 
ton county, which was briefly referred to last week, was 
one of the most sanguinary of the present war. The 
rebel general, M‘Culloch, was killed; Gen. Stark dan- 
gerously wounded ; Col. M‘Intosh was killed, together 
with a number of officers of inferior rank. About 1600) 
rebels were taken prisoners. 
troops, in killed and wounded, is said to be about 1500; 
that of the rebels is supposed to be from 3000 to 4000.} 
After the engagement, Gen. Price, with about 10,000 





southward with the remnant of the defeated army. Mis- 


of importance held by them in the State, on the night of 
the 13th inst. They escaped by the river, leaving a large 
quantity of guns, stores and ammunition which they were 
unable tocarry away. The partial engagement which took 
place previous to their flight, was not attended with much 
bloodshed. Tennessee.—A body of rebels near Paris was 
attacked, on the 12th, by some of the U. S. troops, and 
dispersed. The rebels lost about 100 men. Gen. Bragg 
had arrived in Tennessee, with some thousands of rebel 
troops, from Pensacola. He and Gen. Beauregard were 
at Jackson, constructing fortifications. All the negroes! 
in the country were called to work on them. Virginia. | 
—There has been a general falling back of the rebel} 
forces, and nearly all appear to have retreated beyond 
the Rappahannock river. At Winchester, Va., and other 
places which, since the withdrawal of the rebels, have 
been occupied by the U.S. troops, a warm welcome has 
been extended by a portion of the inhabitants. Many 
of the people have remained loyal in their feelings, 
though compelled to yield to the secession pressure. 
The chief body of the rebels is now reported to be at 
and near Gordonsville. But little property of value was 
left by the rebels at Manassas. Many cannon and great 
quantities of shot and shell were found in the deserted 
batteries on the Potomac. The Mississippi River.—The 
rebel forces which evacuated Columbus, Ky., went prin- 
cipally to Island No. 10, « strong position in the Missis- 
sippi, near the N. W. corner of Tennessee. They were 
here fortified with a large number of cannon, command- 
ing the approaches by the river. On the 16th, a power- 
ful fleet of mortar and gun-boats commanded by Com. 
Foote, made an attack on the island. On the 17th, it 
was announced in St. Louis, that the Island had been 
taken, with all the ammunition and transports of the re- 
bels: but this proved to be incorrect. The rebels have 
another strong position on the river at Fort Randolph, 





| 
| 





rations is divided by the President into three great de- 
partments. That of the West is placed under command 
of General Halleck, the army of the Potomac under 
Gen. M:Ciellan, and the intervening district called the 
Mountain Department, is assigned to Gen. Fremont. 
Congress.—The House Committee on Territories re- 
ported a bill providing temporary provisional govern- 


Tenn., which must be carried before the Federal forces 
can reach Memphis. 

Southern Items.—Jeff. Davis transmitted a message to 
the rebel Congress on the 11th inst., with the official 
reports received at the War department of the defence 
and fall of Fort Donelson. He considers the reports un- 
satisfactory, and has consequently suspended Generals 


The loss of the U. 8.| 


Floyd and Pillow, until the case can receive full investi- 
gation. The Congress at Richmond, a few days since, 
resolved unanimously, that it was the unalterable de. 
termination of the people of the Confederate States to 
suffer, if need be, all the calamities of the most pro- 
tracted war, “but that they will never, on any terms, 


| affiliate politically with a people who are guilty of an 


invasion of their soil and the butchery of their citizens.” 
The Richmond Examiner explains the southward move- 
ment of the Confederate army, and the taking up of a 
new line of defence around Richmond, as one of neces- 
sity, in view of the great numerical superiority of the 
U.S. army in its front. The Examiner says, it is dis- 
tressing to give up so large a portion of Virginia, even 
for a season, but trusts the step will tend to secure the 
final success of the South. 

Great alarm prevails at Memphis. Many persons have 
left the city, and cotton and all other valuable merchan- 
dize was being shipped down the river. 

Unchristian Proscription.—The Constitutional Conven- 
tion of Illinois engaged in reconstructing the govern- 
ment forms of the State, has voted to exclude negroes 
not only from the right of voting, but from residence 
within the boundaries of Illinois. 

New York Salt Trade.—The annual report of the Sa- 
perintendent of the New York Salt Springs, just pub- 
lished, shows that the whole amount of salt inspected 
during the past year was 7,200,391 bushels, of which 
!,884,697 bushels was the product of solar evaporation, 
and 5,315,694 of artificial heat. 

The Grain Markets.—The following were the quota- 
tions on the 17th inst. Mew York—White Western 
wheat, $1.42 a $1.47; Milwaukie club, $1.25 a $1.30; 
rye, 81 cts. a 83 cts.; oats, 38 cts. a 39 cts. Philadel- 
phia—Prime red wheat, $1.32 a $1.33; white, $1.38 a 
$1.50; rye, 70 cts. a 73 cts.; new yellow corn, 53 cts. 
a 54 cts.; oats, 34 cts. a 35 cts.; clover seed, $4.50 a 
$4.75; timothy, $2.37 a $2.50. 


RECE!PTS. 


Received from C. Walton, for Jacob Parvin, Pa., $2, 
vol. 35, for Wm. B. Smith, $2, vol. 34; from Jos. Hoyle, 
O., for Mark Willits, $2, vol. 35. 


WEST-TOWN SCHOOL. 
The Committee to superintend the Boarding-School 


jat West-Town, will meet in Philadelphia on Sixth-day, 


the 4th of next month, at 2 o’clock, p.m. 

The Committee on Instruction and that on Admis- 
sions meet on the same day ; the former, at 10 o’clock, 
and the latter, at 11 o’clock, a. M. 

The Visiting Committee attend the semi-annual ex- 
amination of the schools, commencing on Third-day 
morning, and closing on Fifth-day afternoon of the same 
week, 


Third month 19th, 1862. Joet Evans, Clerk. 


TRACT ASSOCIATION. 


The Annual Meeting of.the Tract Association of 
Friends will be held in the Committee-room of Arch 
Street Meeting-house, on Fourth-day evening, the 26th 
instant, at 8 o'clock. Members of the Association and 
other Friends interested are invited to attend. 

Cuaries J. Aven, Clerk. 

Philad., Third month, 1862. 


WEST-GROVE BOARDING-SCHOOL FOR GIR1S, 
(ON THE PHILAD. AND BALTIMORE CENTRAL RAILROAD.) 
The Summer Session will open on Second-day, the 

5th of Fifth month next. 

For information and circulars, address 
Tuomas Conarp, Principal, 


Third mo. 5th, 1862. West-Grove P. 0., Pa. 


asia illo 
Marrigp, on Fourth-day, the 12th instant, at Friends’ 
Meeting-house, on Orange street, NaTHAN Smep.ey, of 
Delaware county, Pa., to Saran L., daughter of John C. 
and Rebecca 8. Allen, of this city. 


Se RR RR 





Diep, on the 12th of First month last, at his residence 
in Stanford, Dutchess Co., N. York, Paun Upron, aged 
eighty-one years ; a member and elder of Creek Monthly 
Meeting of Friends. Possessing by nature a sweet and 
amiable disposition, and having early submitted to the 
yoke of Christ; he was a much beloved and truly valu- 
able member both of our religious Society and the com- 
munity at large. His upright walk and christian ex- 
ample giving him a place in the respect and affections 
of his neighbours of all denominations, and his sudden 
removal leaves a blank not easily filled, yet we reve- 
rently believe that our loss is his eternal gain. 





